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r LJuly 2. 1962 Raiil Castro, 
Cuba's minister of the armed 
forces, arrived in Moscow. Either 
before his arrival or very soon 
thereafter the Soviet and Cuban 
governments arrived at a startling 
decision: Soviet miclear missiles 
ivere to be insulled secretly in 
Cuba in the fall. 

In a general sense, this decision 
obs iously represented the supreme 
^vlet probe of American inten- 
tions. N o doubt a “total victory** 
faction irTMosSaw had long been 
arguing that the Soviet Union could 
safely use the utmost nuclear pres- 
sure against the U.S. because the 
Americans were too rich or too 
soft or too liberal to fighL 

By late Jul y the Soviet shipments 
began to arrive. Three weefa later 
the CIA sent an urgent report to 
lb? ,Pr«ident — “sometiuhg new 
and different** was taking place in 
Soviet aid operations to Cuba. 
There were perhaps 5.000 Soviet 
“specia.ists” now in Cuba ; military 
construction of some son was go- 
ing on; more ships were on their 
way with more specia lists and more 
Electronic equipment. 

The U.S. intelligence communi- 
ty concluded that MjacQw Jiaving 
resolved aft^ a time of ind^sibn 
lhatit Jiad a large stake m Ciistro's 
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I iyssvival. 

I , Re regim< 



had- uinriflrd to m<tm< 

. ; regime again st external attack. 

No one (with one exception; for 
the thought flickered through the 
mind of CIA Director John Mc- 
Cone) supposed that the Soviet 
Union would conceivably go be- 
yond defensive weapons. 

Nonetheless, when a U-2 flight 
on Aug. 29 showed clear evidence 



of SAM [Surface-to-Air- Missile] 
sites under construction, the Pres- 
ident decided to put Moscow on 
notice. On.ScpL.A.^the Secretary 
of State brought over a draft of 
the warning. The draft as revised 
read that, while we had no evi- 
dence of ‘*rigniQ{»pt^^nriye ca- 
pability either in Cutan hands or 
under Soviet direction,** should it 



be otherwise, "the gravest issues 
would arise.** 

On the same day the Soviet am- 
bassador in Washington gave the 
Attorney General an unusual per- 
sonal message from Khrushchev 
for the President. The Soviet lead- 
er pledged in effect that he would 
stir up no tnddenu before the con- 
grsssiowl electiqns in November. 
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T/te Soviet muutte htnkJup in 
Cuba, which three yntn ago 
brought the VS. chse to 
war, HY7X confirmed by thix 
picture, one oj those druntah 
(tally displayed at the V.S. 
two Jays after it was taken by 
a low-flying V.S. reconnais- 
saner plane. Annotations on 
the photograph are by experts 
from tite Defense Depart' 
ntent. This wa.i the Sagna la 
C rande missile site. 219 mites 
from Havana. Two loiinch 
pads were in bushtess. cupu- 
ble of launching ballistic mis- 
siles with a range up to UUO 
miles— enough to hit dozens 
of VS. targets, including 
Washington. Vehicle trucks 
indicated that one or more 
missiles were Inside the ready 
buildings and all set to go. 
The o.xidizer vehicles carry 
oxygen or possibly a mure 
exotic substance like fluorine 
to combine in rocket fuel. 



^ Then. « week leter, Moscow said 

( flatly that the “armanjcnts and 
military equipment sent to Cuba 
ire design^ exclusively for defen- 
sive purposes/* 

■ The President in the meantime 

> asked Congress for stand-by au- 
thority to call up the reserves, and 
also took the precaution of dou- 
f bling the frequency of the U-2 
1 

i 

if 



overflights on Cuba. The evidence 
from flights on Sept 3. 17, 26 and 
29, and Oct. 3 and 7. as well as 
from other sources, indicated a 
continuing military build-up. large 
in its proportions jixiH defen- 
sivtifljtsj^i^cter. 

AcrosT7iie“ world, ships were 
sliding out of Black Sea harbors 
with nuclear technicians in their 



cabins and nuclear missiles in their 
hatches. Khrushchev, having done 
his beu jto JulJ. Kenned^4>y''pu&- 
Itc. statemenu.and private mes- 
juges. now began the stealthy s bio- 
. mepi of offe nsive weap ons. And 
I he had an advantage unknown 
• usj^ Soviet engineering had enor- 
I mously reduced the time required 
t for the erection of missile sites. 



Meanwhile, Washington had 
been receiving through the refu- 
gee channels a flow of tales about 
nuclear installations. Lacking pho- . 
lographic verification, the intelli- | 
gence community treated this in- j 
formation with reserve. In the in- ! 
tcrim, it recommended on Ocl 4 a 
U-2 flight over western Cuba. The 
recommendation was approved on 
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OcL 10. and from the llth to 
the I3ih the pilot waited for the 
weather to breu k..Sunday jOcL 14. 
dawned beautiful and cloudless. 
When the U-2 returned rrom its 
mission, the film went swiftly to 
the processing laboratories. Late 
Mor^y afternoon, reading ob* 
scure and intricate markings. spe< 
ctalists identified a lounching pad. 
(a series of buildings for ballislic 
! missiles and even one missfie on 
ihcjESund in San CnstBbal. 

About J:30 that evening the. 
CIA informed McCeorge Bundy 
of the incredible discovery. Bundy 
knew that Kennedy would want 
the photo^phs and supporting 
interpretation in order to be sunt 
the report Ws right and knew also 
it wotifd take all night to pro- 
x|iarc the evidence in proper form. 
It was better, Bundy thought, to 
let the President have .a night's 
sleep in preparation for his.ordwL 
* .r N ThePresidcni was having break- 
, fust ii) dressing gown at 8:45 
on Tuesday morning. Oct 16. 
when Bundy brought the news. 
Kennedy asked at once about the 
nature of the evidence. Convinced 
that it was conclusive, he said that 
the U.S. must bring the threat to 
an end: one way or another the 
missiles would have to be removed. 
He then directed Bundy to insti* 
tule further intelligence checks 
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and to set up a meeting of top offi* 
dais. Privately he was furious: If 
. Khrushchev would .pitlUhis afrer" 
atnifs protestations JUKLtknia Is. 
how _cuMldJbe ^vec Jbe irusiecHm 
anything? 

meeting, beginning at 1 1 :45 
that morning, wem on with inter- 
miuions for the rest of the week. 
The group soon became known 
as the Executive Committee, pre- 
sumably of the National Security 
Council: the press later familiarly 
dubbed it E,xCom. though one nev- 
er heard that phrase at the time. It 
carried on its work with the most 
exacting secrecy. For this reason 
its members— the President the 
Vice President. Secretary Rusk. 
Secretary McNamara, ^retary 
Dillon. Robert Kennedy. Gener- 
al Maxwell Taylor, McCone. Ad- 
lai Stevenson, Bundy. Ted Soren- 
sen, George Ball, Roswell Gil- 
pairic. Ambassador Llewellyn 
Thompson and U. Alexis Johnson. 
Assistant Secretary Edwin Martin, 
with others brought in on occa- 
sion, among them Dean Acheson 
and Robert Lovett— had to attend 
their regular meetings, keep as 
many appointments as possible 
and preserve the normalities ofUfe. 
The President himsdf went off 
that Tuesday night to dinner at 
Joseph Alsop’s. Following dinner 
the utk turned to the contingen- 
cies of history, the odds for or 
against any particular event uk- 
ing place. The President was silent 
for a time. Then he said. “Of 



T tie atmosphere was Jotty when 
Kennedy, "in the interests af nor' 
matiry," received Foreign Min- 
ister Gromyko and Ambassador 
Dobrynin on Oct, IB, 1962. By 
then Kennedy knew missiles Here 
in Cuba, and "Gromyko unques- 
tionably knew this too" — but did 
not know Kennedy knew it. The 
President did not tip Ms hand. 



larines, an 

you simply ^consider 
mathematical chance^ the odds 
are even on an H-bomb war with- 
in 10 years." Per^ps he added to 
himself, . of within the next 
10 days." 

I The U.S. had. it v^s estimated, V 

about 10 days before the missiles .^ for the build-up of an amphibious 
'^ould be on( pads ready for firing/-^, task force, soon including 40.000 
This meant that the American re-"^ Marines. The Army gathered more 
sponse could QOLbft confided to the “ than 100,000 troops in Florida. 
United Nations, where the Soviet;^ Meanwhile, the PenUgon under- 
delegate would hive ample pppor- took a technical analysis of the re- 
tunity to stall acUop until the nu- ^ quirements for a successful strike, 
clear weapons were.in place. We ^ The conclusion, as it evolved dur- 
could not even risk the delay ing the week, was that a “surgical** 
voTved’in consulting our allies. The '~suike confined to the nuclear mis- 
total responsibility had to fall on silebasSraldnewouldleaveiheair- 
the United States and its President. ports and the ILr^8 military jets 
hr-JU^A. t>w •jv'*' . tuntouched; jjtarcpvcr. we could 

O ltT' fhW*‘*f'*' *nol be sure in advance that wc had 
t) - 



_ j Tuesday mqrniy^*’'tte AJ.S. 
rhoicc fdra moment seem^ to'Jie 
bciwetm an air siruc pr^acquies- 
cence,^and the President had 
made clear that acquiescence was 
impossible. Listening to the dis- 
cussion. 'the Attorney General 
scribbled a wry note: ‘tLooiuJuipw 
^hqiiLloiqicIJUvhcn >c waj. plan- 
ning Pearl Har^r." Then he said 
aloud that the group needed more 
alternatives: surely there was some 
course in between bombing and 
doing nothing; <unn«y;, fyr ex - 
ample;, wc were tp. briog counter- 
I >^ng pressure ^.placing nuclear 
\miMiles in Wcst...Berlin? Finally 
KKb group dispersed for further 
’reflection. 

The next step was military prep- 
aration for Caribbean contingen- 
cies. A Navy-Marine exercise in 
the area, long scheduled for this 
week, provided a convenient cover 



identi^'of could destroy all the 
Imissile sites. Military prudence 
Called for a much larger strike to 
eliminate ill sources of danger — 
perhaps 500 sorties. 

^ But the Soviet experu pointed 
out that even a limited strike would 
J^the Russians at the sites and 
miglirwcTt provoke the Soviet Un- 
ion into drastic and unpredictable 
response, perhaps even a nocl^ 
war. The Latin American experts 
pointed out that a massive strike 
would, in addition, kill thousands 
]Df ihnocenl Cubans. The_Europe- 
■Loist^ »id jhc world woulfL re- 
^rd a surprise strike as an ctces- 
isive response againsLlhe U.S. ‘ 
When the Executive Committee 

( met on Wednesday, Oct. 17. Secre- 
tary McNamara advanced an idea 
which had been briefly mentioned 
the day before and from which he 
did not thereafter devia^ — the 
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conception of a naval blockade de- 
signed to stop the further entry of 
offensive weapons into Cuba and 
hopefully to force the removal of 
the missiles already there. Here was 
a middle course, which exploited 
our superiority in local conven- 
- l»o«*l power and would permit 
H subsequent movement either to- 
^ ward war or toward peace. 

As the discussion proceeded 
. through Thursday. Oct. IB, the 
supporters of the air strike mar- 
: shaled their arguments against the 

( blockade. They said that it would 
not neutralize the weapons already 
within Cuba, that it could not p os- 
I |i h l y ~ i>n D g . cnoughT. ptessure on 
Ko? iJUWjghchev to remove those weap- 
would permit work to 
- go ahead on the bases and th&tjt 
w flu h itB e an j mother V unich. De- 
spite such arguments, however, the 
majority of the Executive Commit- 
tec by the end of the day was lend- 
^ ing toward a blockade. 

That afternoon. ui_thc-iateresis 
I •^'1^ ®rhoawlily. the President recei v cd 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 

Gromyko. Kennedy knewthatthere 

T'^ were Soviet nuclear mlssHcs in 
Cuba. Gromyko unquestionably 
^ knew this too, but he did not know 
L ^ that Kennedy knew it. His empha- 
vj ^ sis was tathcr grimly on Berlin, a|- 
I- a niost as if to prepare the ground 
for demands later in the autumn. 



CQuld-mreaLwith dignity. If it did 
not work, the Americans retained 
the option of military action. Ken- 
nedy accordingly directed that 
preparations be made to put the 
weapons blockade into effect on 
.Monday morning. 

The next day. Friday, Oct 19 
the President left Washington for 
a weekend of political barnstorm- 
ing. He left behind a curiously rest- 
lew group of odvisers. This became 
^ident when they met at the .State 
^partrncm at 1 1 in the morning. 
Over Ted Sorensen's protest, sev- 
eral began to reargue the inade- 
5 the blockade. Someone’ 
said; Why not confront the world 
occompli by taking out 
thej^nTia^ in a dean, swift 
operation? ' 

\ ^®««tary McNamara, however, 
firmly reaffirmed his opposition to 
a strike and his support for the 
blockade. Then Robert Kennedy, 
speaking with quiet intensity, said 
that he did not believe that, with 
all the memory of Pearl Harbor 
and all the responsibility we would 
have to bear afterwards, the Presi- 
dent of the United States could 
possibly order such an operation. 
For 175 years we had not been 
that kind of country. Sunday- 
morning surprise blows on small 
iwtions were noi in our tradition. 

t-r [ ; 

I. 
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When the talk turned to Cuba, 
>Gromyko heavily stressed Cuban 
H J^rs pfan American invasion and 
yaTc Twit h due solemnity that the 
it ^vict aid Had “solely the purpose 
1 1 ^f contributing to the defense capa- 
»ility of Cuba’’; “if it were other- 
Ef i t he R ussian continue. ‘*the 
■^Soviet go\cmmcnt would never be- 
j^.^X'^ome involved in rendering such 
PS2“swi*ncc." To dispel any illusion 
t «3*bout possible American reactions. 
President read the foreign min- 
piC^ster the key sente nces from his 
|.r 2 ^TMrlicr publtc statement. He went 
ri!?^no further because he did not wish 
-to indicate his knowledge until he 
■~*'**had decided on his course. 

Thursday evening the President 
met with the Executive Committee. 
jListening again to the alternatives 
[over which he had been brooding 
all week, he said crisply. “What- 
ever you fellows are recommending 
today you will be sorry about a 
week from now.” He was evidently 
attracted by the idea of th«Ji(jick. 

If Jhe Russians 



It was now proposed that the 
committee break up into working 
groups to wnte up the alternative 
courses for the President— one to 
analyze the quarantine policy, the 
other to analyze the strike. Then 
everyone dispersed to meet again 
at 4 o'clock. ^ 

^ At the 4 o'clock meeting the bal- 
. ance of opinion clearly swung back 
I to the blockade (though, since a 
I blocMde was technically an act of 
I war. it was thought better to refer 
to it as a quarantine). In retrospect 
most participants regarded Robert 
Kennedy's speech as the turning 
point. The case was strengthened, 
too. when the military conceded 
that a quarantine now would not 
exclude a strike later. 

Then they turned to the problem 
P-C the missiles already in Cuba. 
{pSffifi^obgcryed that the Umted 
\States would have to pay a price to 
'get them out; perhaps we should 
; throw in our now obsolescent and 
Wulncrable Jupiter missile bases in 
Italy and Turkey. After a couple 
of hours, Adlai Stevenson arrived 
from New York. He expiessed his 
preference for the quarantine over 
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blockade, six%for a strike 

Thousand Days secret discussions this week have 

coNTiKuso ‘ ' about?*’ I said I Icnew of no 

^ discussions. Observing gravely that 
^ ^hcre was trouble and he had the 

the stnke-hut^nderet^whtt^ \tjt President's permission to tell me 
- Stevenson described the 

^ijuttc-aauj^also. mu^hei t Jtesaw during the week between 
“|J: 4 *.«Wh».aKin£.about our ne- ^Ae diplomatic and military solu. 
JO ^aimgj3g^4pn^^^ He ^so echoed/* | Sons. The quarantine, he now felt, 
he sug^ion that we mfghrwant^ was sure to win. He would have to 
« niake a speech early in the week at 
we-!; the Security Coundl. and he want- 

«ng. was receiving reports from his 
brother in N^’a.hmgton. The sched- 
ule now called for a speech to the 
nation on Sunday ni^u Oct. 21. 

By Saturday morning, however, it 
was evident that the preparations 
would not be complete in time, so 
it was decided to hold thing* for 
another 24 hours. Meanwhile, the 
President, pleading a cold as a 
pretext, canceled the rest of his 
political trip and returned to 
Washington. 

Saturday afternoon he presided 
over the Exwutive Committee and 

Secretory of Defense McNantota 
PHshea the idea of nova! blockade 
— "a middle course" which after 
two days of argumeftt in commit- 
tee t«w athpted by the Fresident. 

argument and. with due discretion. 

1 set to work. 

■ Thc, .^cipt had ^urgLrhly 

•yajI^.But later that day. when the 
President returned from the cam- 
paign and Rusk canceled a speech 
,that night, a sense of premoni- 
tory excitement began to engulf 
j Washington. By Saturday night 
the town was alive with specula- 
tion and anticipation. 

On Sunday. Stevenson wrote 
down his thoughts about our U.N. 

\ strategy. He saw no hope of mus- 
jtcringenot^“veftts m the t JrNr to 
j auUiqnrejiajon againsrCu^n 
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straw vote indicated 11 for the 
quarantine, six for the strike. The 
President observed that every one 
should hope that his plan was not 
adopted: there just was no clear- 
cut answer. Then he issued orders 
to get everything ready for the 
quarantine. On Sunday morning a 
‘Jinal conference with the military 
Readers satisfied him that the strike 
vould be a mistake. His course was 
tow firmly set. 



jjtb ou! an y 

ofrtjs. Late Friday. Oa. 1^” Ad- 
Tai Stevenson phoned me, saying 
casually that he was in Washing- 
ton and wondered when we could 
get together. He was staying at the 
house of his friend Dr. Paul Mag- 
nuion across the street from my 
own housie in Georgetown, and we 
agreed to ride down to the State 
Department together the next day. 
When we met after breakfast on 
Saturday morning, he beckoned 
tne into the Mognuson house. **1 
don't want to ulk in front of the 
chauffeur.** he said: and then, in a 
moment, “Do you know what the 



" ^g ^ i.*; ^**** y ivi inuiiiiiucraj SUp* 

^rt. AsTof rfic URTte 

ouH oBe Id ihe'lSc^^^ouflcilat 
the"same timfc^rmpo<8^jh<»qiit^r- 
. antme.' Htg pdlTttcaT program cen- 
Ucred-'on the removal, under U.N. 
bbservation. of Soviet military 
^uipment and personnel, leading 
to It w neutralis m of Cuba. He 
w oul(Tlfir ow~^nt^ tRe ^aain~g 

noiiuiviiiLui guar flfiiW tti'fij fftteT nv 

OU T Exer- 

tsing the prero^tTve of^nging 
[one’s mind, freely employed that 
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Let us move your 
belongings with this kind 
of care. 

Call Mayflower. 



We will carefuJiy prepare your dining table, and protect both tho toe th- 
fog. With «,«. quilted cover,. Moreover, our cover, ^ 

And they ere coior^ceyed. ao the Mme side aiwey, goes inside. 



refrlgeretor . . . |u.t as we heve 
speoW materials snd msthods for safeguarding every item you own Movino 
your belongings may Uke lots of muscle, but whet we exarolM most Is ca.^ 



if!'* '‘Moving." And cell us earty. so we 

ww’S Air-Cushlon-Ride suspension 

. . Which rides twice as eoft as the usual, conventional spring suspension. 

America's Most 
Recommended Mover 




G)ldornocold, 

I’ve saved all year for Jamaica. 
Contac saved the day. 



Why lake sneezes, sniffles, and a 
stuffy nose on vacation with you? 
Take Contac instead. 

Just one Contac capsule the 
morning you leave will help you feel 
(and look) better all day. Another at 
bedtime helps you have a peaceful 
night’s sleep. There’s good medicine 
in Contac-over 600 liny “time pills** 
to help relieve your cold symptoms. 
Some work right away— others wait 
till later Altogether they keep work- 



ing for up to 1 2 hours. 

Of course the best thing to do is 
keep your cold at home. But when 
something special comes along that 
you can't bear to miss. you*tl be glad 
you have Contac. 

It's at your pharmacy. 
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Russell wanted to invade 
-and Fulbright airee^ 



Thousand Days 



, he now wrote that Turl 
I should not be Tncluded; this 
*. would only jive rt attention from 
\ the Cuban threat to the general is- 
' sue of forei^ bases. 

1 The President, however/^gl^ilp 
larded any political program as 
premature. Stevenson, when I saw 
^im that weekend, took this realis- 
iticaliy; he felt he had done his job 
fin making the recommendation, 
land the decision was the Presi- 
fdent’s. However, some of his col- 
leagues on the Executive Commit- 
,tee worried considerably over the 
jweekend (and some of them vocal- 
fly thereafter) whether, denied his 
' political program, the ambassador 
' would make the American argu- 
ment with sufficient force In the 
-U.N. debate. 

At 10 o'clock on Monday morn- 
ing. Oct. 22. the President called 
me in to instruct me to go to New 
York and work with Stevenson. 

He was in a calm and reflective 
mood, liapis^jjiejicsaid^iiow 

^ ** nii^ hl^tttidpatcd jthe.Sovj^ at- 
temptrto traosfoim Cu^ into a 
everyone had as- 
sumed that the Russians would not 
^ ^ be to offer us thiSspse- 

* ^ ^jUojyntdrycniion. I asked why 
he inought Khrushchev had done 
^ such an amazing thing. He said 
that, first, it might draw Russia 
and China closer together, or at 
least strengthen the Soviet position 
in the Communist world, by show- 
S ing that Moscow was capable of 
^ - bold action in support of a Com- 
^ munist revolution; second, it also 
would radically redefine the set- 
ting in which the Berlin problem 
could be reopen^ after the clec- 
~ lion; third, it would deal the U.S. 

Z . a tremendous political blow. When 
I remarked that the Russians must ^ 
2 have supposed that we would not ^ 
^ ^ respond. Kennedy said, “They ^ 
3 thought they had us either way. ^ 
' ** If we did nothing, we would ^ 71 . 
^^dcad. If we reacted, they hoped ^ 
Txto put us in an exposed position, ^ 
7 ^whether with regard to ^rlin or 
.^-Turkey or the U.N.** 

I met with him again at 1 1 to go 
over the draft of the U.N. speech 
with Rusk, Robert Kennedy and 
others. The President suggested a 
fdW.Qim^ons. indudinga passage 
ihregu^.u^'~an ^erican strike if 
ihe.SoyiM builld-up ip Cuba con- 
tinued; he preferred to leave that 
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to Moscow's imagination. The At- 
torney General drew me aside to 
say, “We’re counting on you to 
watch things in New York. . . ._We 
wi ll have to m iike.a deal at thc.cnd. 
buuusJDJ^Jl^.abMlutely firm 
now. (^rnssifuii-mutf come at 
thV end ^f negmu^on, not at the 
bdgflHwi^ fh’enT'cluichirif the 
speech. I caught the first plane to 
New York. 

In Washington every thing await- 
ed the President's television broad- 
cast to the nation that night. Sor- 
ensen had been laboring over the 
draft since Friday, 



fVennedy himself was never 
more composed. At 5 o'clock he 
saw the congressional leaders, 
many of whom had flown in from 
their home states in Air Force 
planes. He showed them the U-2 
photographs and told them what 
he proposed to do. Senator Rus- 
Isell disagreed; the blockade, he ar- 
gudT would be too slow'and too 
risj^3rth® oriiy* solution waslnva- 
ffon. To the rresident's -surprise. 
SehUteVTulbrighi, who had op- 
posed invasion so eloquently at the 
time of the Bay of Pigs, now sup- 
ported Russell. The President lis- 
tened courteously but was in nc 
way shaken in his decision. (Ken- 
nedy told me later. “The trouble is 
that, w hen you get a group of sen - 
alors together, tbey arc always 
dbrhthiteif'by the man who takes 
ihe'boldesx and strongest line. That 
is- whaT happened the other day. 
AfterRuss^ spoke, no one want- 
ed to uke issue with him. When 
you ain talk to them individually, 
they^arequi^e reasonable,**) 

Then, at 7 o'clock, the Presi- 
dent's speech: his expression grave, 
his voice firm and calm, the evi- 
dence set forth without emotion, 
the conclusion unequivocal. Here- 
cited the Soviet assurances, nqw 
revealed as “d eliberate decepjlp ji .** 
dnSTcalled the Soviet actiop^ de- 
liberately provq<^_tiY<^and unj^usti- 
fied cfTaVge in the suius qu^^y^lch 
canhdTbe aixeptccI by thjsjcpun- 
trSiTj . T’ Oitf'^Hlwervrng objec- 
tive. " he cbm mueo. wtT'Ch ^ end 

“Our goal 

is not the victory of might, but the 
vindication of right; not peace at 
the expense of freedom, but both 
peace and freedom here in this 
hemisphere and. we hope, around 
the world. God willing, that goal 
will be achieved.’* 

After the broadcast the Presi- 
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The Russian ships were 
steaming closer to Cuba 



Thousand Days 

CONriMUEO 

dent returned to the Mansion, 
sought out Caroline and told her 
stories until it was time for dinner. 
He dined atone with Jacqueline. 

We listened to the speech clus* 
tered around a teievision set in 
Stevenson's office in New York. I 
had found Adlai unperturbed in 
the midst of pandemonium. He 
had to utk so much to U.N. dele* 
gates from other nations that he 
had little time le(^ over for his own 
speeches and strategy. Through 
Monday evening and Tuesday 
mornings Oct 23, he snatched 
moments to revise and edit his 
remarks for the Security Coun- 
cil. The last jwrt of Stevenson’s 
address was still in the typewriter 
kt the U.S. mission on Tuesday 
Mflcmoon when he had already 
/begun to speak across the street 
Iflt the U.N. 

The speech, extraordinarily elo- 



quent was delivered to a hushed 
ichamber. He concluded: "Let [this 
May] be remembered, not as the day 
Jwhen the world came to the edge of 
[nuclear war. but as the day when 
•men resolved to let nothing there- 
|if\er stop them in their quest for 
peace." The President who had 
been watching on television, im- 
mediately dictated a telegram: 
"OEAX ADLxi: I watched your 

SPEECH THIS AFTERNOON WITH 
GREAT SATTSFACnON. IT HAS GIV- 
EN OUR CAUSE A GREAT START. 

. . . THE UNTTID STATES IS FOR- 
TUNATE TO HAVE YOUR ADVOCA- 
CY. YOU HAVE MY WARM AND 
PERSONAL THANKS." 

And now the tension was rising. 
In Cuba workmen were laboring 
day and night to complete the 
bases. On the Atlantic at leaat^i 
$oviet memhant ships weresteam- 
mgjtoward Ouba. Ninety ships of 
American fleet, backed up by 
68 aircraft squadrons and eight air- 
craft carriers, were moving into 
position to intercept and search the 



i/r ~ 
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out the ones that might have the 
greatest impact on skeptics. In a 
while Robert Kennedy walked in. 
bleak, tired and disheveled. He 
had just been to see .\mbassador 
Dobrynin in an effort to find out 
'whether the Soviet ships had in- 
Mnictions to turn back ifchallenged 
bn the high seas. The Soviet am- 
^$sador, the Attorney General 
said, seemed very shaken, out of 
^the picture and unaware of any in- 
i structions. This meant that the im- 
‘ position of the quarantine the next 
y day might well bring a clash. 

The three old friends talked on. 
^nrushing ships, in Florida and Ormsby Gore recalled a conversa- 
iteighboring states the largest in-,5;i don with Defen^ pepartiqpat-of- 
ivBsion force since the Second s ficial^hoTiiad* declared jl impor- 
^orid War was gathering. tant to stop ^'e Soviet ships as far 

On Tuesday night the Presi-^ ouf5ftlTerwchofthe}«*siriCub^ 
dent dined at the White House ar possible. The British ambassa- 
with English friends. Cuba was not '^dbr^’how suggested that Khru- 
mentioned at the table, but after ...^hchev had hard decisions to make 
dinner he beckoned David Orms-..> ^nd that every additional hour 
by Gore out into the long cemral^t 'might make it easier for him to 
ball, where they talked quietly'^ ^limb down gracefully: why not 
while the gaiety continued in the^ therefore, make the Interceptions 
dining room. The British ambas-^ much closer to Cuba and thereby 
sador, mentioning that the reac-^ give the Russians a little more 
lion in his own country had been.^^ time? If Cuban aircraft tried to in- 
dubious, suggested the need for^^’.terfcre, they could be shot down, 
evidence: could not the aerial pho-^iH Kennedy, agreeing immediately, 
tographs be released? The Pi^i- called McNamara and. over emo- 
dent sent for a file, and together tional Navy protests, iStted-«he 
they went through them, picking appro^TIfe'ffltlruclions. Thi s 
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our opinion 
no electronic organ 
compares with the Thomas" 
says Lawrence Welk. 



"VVe use a Thomas on oor ABC-TV Show, and also at the Hollywood Pal- 
ladium And I have one in my home, too." Mr. Welk likes Thomas best. We 
think you will, loo-when you see how easy It is to play. Yes, play. Even If 
you can't read music Howf With Colof-Clo. Press a button. The keyboards 
light up to show you which notes to play. You'd be playing a tune in just 
IS minutes. Chords and ail. You'll like the fun Thomas brings to parties and 
ihe way it brightens family life. You can add a Thortwa to your family for as 
little as S12JS a n»onth. after normal down payment Choose from 34 models 
•n a wide rartge of furniture styles. Ask your dealer about the S->-ear warranty 
on the musical heart of the Thomas— the tone generators. Your dealer Is 
listed In the Yellow Pages, for free brochure, write: Thomas Organ Co., Dept. 
106. 8345 Hayvenhurst, Sepulveda, Cal. Subsidiary of Warwick Eiectrenlcs, fnc. 
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New \ 

bouncing Breck 
puts new bounce 
in your hair. 



It's the only shampoo with Sartron— 
a natural conditioner— a real bouncer. 

Only New Brcck Concentrate Shampoo leaves 
hair so bouncing clean, so Brcck* manageable. 

It lathers fast, rinses easily— completely. But 
best of all, it has Sartron, the natural conditioner 
that helps give your hair new life, new luster, 
new bounce. Try New Bouncing Brcck, in 
the bouncing tube. 

Two formulas: All*Family and For Dry Hair. 
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Kennedy: 7 guess this is 
the week I earn my salary' 
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d ecision ms Y^:cll have tjcca oCyi- 
tal unpgj^ce. 

*'Xrouhd the world emotions rose 



Moscow performance: hisammbte-' 
if nienadi jgaailuvtUb aT Xmeri- 
caiT^tlsJn^jiyin. Williain Knox 
orWifimn^ouse Electric: ilie in- 
disaJiQas.UiaLAfttrnppn thaTThe' 
nwiTBi Sorirt.sjsips were slowing 
do!vn’ and. changing course. This 



— fear, doubt, incertitude, appre- ^ s not the behavior of a man who 
hension. In the White House the ^ ^^nted jwaf. Avercll said; it was 
n j__. ...M ... .. . .. behavior of a man who was 

begging our help to get off the 
hook. Khrushchev had sent up 
.'•imlUr.sigtwihLafier the U-2 affair 
K^n Iji^, Harriman continued, and 
Tisenbbwef had made the mista Ice 
'onj^dt^ltrhim: we must not re- 
pea t. that ermr. now: “If we do 
D4j>ui.Kt-lo^ug'har*ti d 
,toi^het,_»a:..j^iJi /orce him into 
^untcrn^su^ The first incident 
on tbehJgfrstts will engage Soviet 
prStTg'f^nd’lWrnilely reduce the 
chance of a peiceful spiution.” 

. \ These words seemed utterly con- 

r tvinrms ft\ ms* t ■ctra»^ laim 



President went coolly about his af- 
fairs, watching the charts with the 
Soviet ships steadily advancing to- 
ward Cuba, «mtinmnjg^cry itenu 
of intelJigpna'/oV; 

Soyji^jgum^. reviewing the de- 
pToyment or American forces. He 
said to someone, **I gness this is 
the week I cam my salary." 

It was a strange week; the flow 
of decision was continuous; there 
was no day and no night In the 
intervals between meetings the 
President sought out his wife and 
children as if the imminence of ca- 



tastrophe had turned his mind \ ^;vincing to me. I asked him wheth- 
more than ever to his family and, A W he had made these points at the 
through them, to children every- i ISiate Department He said,- -J 
:^1 uven*t be cnin on this at all.*'‘Ac- 



where in the world. One noon, 
swimming in the pool, he said to 
his friend and aide Dave Powers, 

**If it w eren't for these people that 
haven't lived it would be easy 
to make decisions of this sort** 
t In New York on Wednesday, 

24, U.N. Secretary General U 
^ant made an unexpected inter- 
fveniion, proposing that the Soviet 

j Union suspend its arms shipments ^ Was a second vital decision, 
land the U.S. its quarantine to al- 
J low an interlude for negotiations. 

; Khrushchev accepted this thought ^rurther encouraging signs came 
. at once and with evident plefsure;^T'on Thursday, Oct 25. Half the 
(but from our view point, Soviet ships, it appeared, had put 



^cordingfy I sent Harriman's views 
^long to the President Kennedy 
^called him the next morning, and I 
• imagine that Harriman's counsel 
*may have strengthened his own In- 
idination to go further along the 
diplomatic road. At any raie, his 
reply to U Thant authorized Stev- 
Jpnson to continue discussions. This 



\g lagynr^w n.a nf1 , mp on se . said »:sabout and were heading home. 
Inotning about the missiles already^ Others were evidently waiting for 
jin Cuba, permitted work to go for-.^ further orders. Only one had en- 
^ward on the sites and contained nof -lered the block aa r gfl T g^ lank- 
jprovisions for \erification. New^wer. obviously IWfdiriyThg nuclear 
jYork and Washington agreed inj^wwppns. ffie«fi5^dcj[t^..dcaded 
^rejecting U Thant’s proposal, but:^.? to ^^^KJucushchev more time and 
j' Stevenson and John J. McOoy. tisaid^ that the. tanker, once it had 
J who was now with him. recom-f ^identified Ttseir, should be pcrmil- 
j mended a response which would 7 * led to proceed without boarding 
I pjgthyiahve. ^'^nd search-4 third vital decision. 

On Wednesday night, at the There were other portents. For 
'U.S. mission in New York, I re- the first time all week Soviet dip- 
lomatic behavior across the world 
.W4B beginning to conform to a 
^ttem: this indicated that Mos- 
■^w hod at lau.s cnt out som e in- 
Wu ction s..tFc Njri’'./ j \ % 

I the essence of the emerging pat- 
^ tern seemed to be concern Jor a 
peaceful settlement. ThiTwas wlRai 
the Soviet ambassadors in Lon- 
don and Bonn were saying to the 
British and West German govern- 
ments. But despite these gestures 
the situation was still loaded with 



wived a telephone call from Aver- 
jell Hardman. Speaking with un- 
;usual urgency, he jaid. that Khru- 
ahehev was desperately signaling a 
to coopmte in moving to- 
a peaceft*f4oliition. Hard- 
man particularized the evidence; 
Khrushchev’s suggestion of a sum- 
Snit meeting in his reply to a mes- 
jsage from the British pacifist Ber- 
trand Russell; his well-publicized 
I call on the American singer Jerome 
* Hines the night before, after a 
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The U.S. was ready to wait 
'until hell freezes over' 



ni 
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Thousand Days'^^^ 
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danger. On Thursday artemocn at 
the U.N., Stevenson returned to 
the debate in the Security Coundl. 
He crisply dismiss<^ the Commu- 
nist argximent thai the U.S. had 
crwied the ihr»t * t5_j|]f J3CSH: 
iThisTs' thTfirinSne that I have 

i er heard it said that the crime is 
n the burglary, bat the discovery 
the burglar.” 

Russia’s Valerian Zorin made 
a cocky but evasive reply . Now 
Stkvcnij'h tumeh on ~ Him with 
his magnificent scorn; *‘Do you. 
Ambassador Zorin, deny that the 
U.S.S.R. has placed and is placing- 
medium- and intermediate-range 
missiles and sites in Cuba? Yes or 
no? Don’t wait (or the tn^nslj^iflp. 
Yes or nor 7;^ o, j 
Zorin then muttered somethin a 
abojiuiot being in an AmcritSin 
cdurtrwm. Stevenson, cold and 
controlled: “You are in the court- 
room of world opinion. . , . You 
have denied they exist, and I want 
to know if I understood you cor- 
rectly. ... 1 am prepared to wait 
for my answer until hell freezes 
over. And 1 am also prepared to 
present the evidence in this room!” 
It was a moment of tremendous 
excitement. At Stevenson’s order, 
aerial photographs were spread 
on easels in the council chamber, 
showing the transformation of San 
Cristdbal from a peaceful country 
spot into a grim nuclear installa- 
tion. Other pictures added further 
evidence. Zorin wanly denied the 
authenticity of the display. Ste- 
venson wondered savagely why the 
Soviet Union did not test its de- 
nial by permitting a United Na- 
tions team to visit the sites. 

Then, in a moment. Stevenson 
concluded: “We know the facts 
and so do you. Mr. Zorin. and we 
are ready to talk about them. . . . 
Ow Job. .Mr« Zorin, i> to save 
the peact If you a re ready to try, 

W eju*-” V 5 ^ T 5 iW 
THtS Uf<> C. 

O r.i. Tnr 

n Friday. Oct. 26. work In 
C^ba Kill continued on the sites. 
S^me of^yjajjjcn around Khru- 
blchev-^gern^^ the Soviet mili- 
igrv’— werelpgSiwtly deleridtnSa 
tp make the mjssnes'6p6fal!0nai is 
dily as possible. But Khru- 
ichev himself, having abandoned 
jhe effbrt to j[ring in more nuclear 
jveapons ^o w i^i dently wanted to 
e^ol^ingoh. 



A t 1 :30 o.m. on Friday- John 
Scali, ih^Stote Degirtmcnt oorre- 
spondenfroT the Aihet^n^iroad- 
casting.Xo.Uteceived a message 
from . Alek^ndr Fomin, a coun- 
seLqr at , _S^el bnbassy, 
requi^ng an immediate meeting. 
Scair, who had lunched occwonal- 
ly with Fomin in the past, joined 
him at once in the Occidental Res- 
taurant. The usually phlegmatic 




Jtrvettsoti was mofnificent ax 
the Hts famous "uittil hell 
freezes over'* speech shattered the 
Russiau case and put world opin- 
ion firmly on the side of the L\S. 



Russian, now ha^rd and alarmed, 
said. “War seems^about to break 
out. Something must be done to 
save the STtuatToh.” Scali replied 
that they should have thought of 
that before they put the missiles in 
Cuba. The Russian at in silence 
fora moment. Then he aid. “There 
might be a way out. What would 
you think of a proposition where- 
by we would promise to remove 
our missiles under United Notions 
Inspection, where Mr. Khrushchev 
would promise never to introduce 
such offe nsive vycftp ons into Cuba 
again? >X?ouTTTfi^residcnt of the 
United States be willing to oronv 
,ise publicly not toinyat|c Cug?^ 
When Scan aid he did noixnow. 
Tomin begged him to find out im- 
'mediately from his State Depart- 
, mem friends. Then, reaching fora 
^ pencil, he wrote down hi s hom e 
\ telephone ‘'TfrianTnot at 

’.the embassy, call me here. This, is 
of v ial imp ortance.” 

Scali carried the propoal to 
Roger Hilsman at Sate, and Hils- 
man carried it to Rusk. After dis- 
cussion with the E.xecutive Com- 
minee. Rusk asked Scali to tell 
the Russian that we aw “real pos- 
sibilities” for negotiation but they 
must undersand thauauac-a^as 
short— no more than 4^ hours. At 



Why do your eyes 
get tired when 
you play cards? 




One of the main reasons is glare from the cards 
themselves. Now, a report published in the Journal of 
the American Optometric Association states that eye 
fatigue can be effectively reduced when “Nu-Vucm 
playing cards arc used. What is“Nu-Vuc”? Read on. 
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Conventional playing cards have 
glossy white surfaces that reflect light 
directly into your eyes. As the game 
progresses, this cruel, white glare 
begins to take its toil. 

Your eyes smart. You feel tired. 

Your musdes ache. You become irriable^ 
You may even get a headache. 

We now know that this unpleasant 
fadgue can be subsuntially reduced simply by switching to a new 
kind of playing card called "Nu-Vue” that effeedvely reduceiglare. 

Thcjte "hTu-Fttc" cards have a softly dmed blue-green background, 
instead of bright white. The difference is subtle, yet surprisingly 
effeedve. 

Eye specialists observed spedal teams of bridge players under 
carefully controlled conditions. Ordinary playing cards were first 
used, then "Nu-Vuef* 

The results, as published in the Journal of the .American 
Optometric Assodadon, were summarized in this way; 

"Using playing cards with a blue-green background, 
such as 'ATu-Fuc* cards, will substantially reduce the 
visual fatigue associated with card playing" 

By how much? Eye fatigue factors were reduced over i5%— based 
on an average of three clinically recognized tests used in the study. 

The Doctors also made other recommendadons for comfonable 
card playing. 

i. Use indirect lighting. 2. Have a dark-colored matte cloth 
on the table. 3. If you wear glasses, make sure your prescription 
permits comfortable vision at 12 to 30 inches. 

Two nadonally known Stancraft brands are now made with 
glare-redudng "Hu-Vue" dms: Stancraft bridge and pinochle 
cards and Hoyle poker and pinochle 

cards. And they cost no more — . »n 

than other leading brands. A 
The next time you buy \\ 
cards, why not get the proiec-' 
don against eye hidgue that 
only “ATu-Fu^." cards give you. 

Ask for Stancraft or Hoyle. stancraft. st. Paul 4 , Minnesota 

For your eyes’ sake. a Ocvtsion of sundam Packai.ng Corp. 









The little gift that grows. 
And grows. 

And grows. 

U. S. Savings Bonds are a gift that never stops grow- 
ing. 

Since 1941, when they first came into the world, 
no Series E ^vings Bond has ever stopped earning 
money for its owner. Which may be one of the reasons 
dollars invested in Bonds stay there for an average 
of seven years, even though Bonds convert easily 
into cash whenever it^s needed. 

And who knows what your gift will turn into? May- 
be tuition for college. Or part of a down payment on 
a new home. Bonds are as versatile as they are de- 
pendable. That’s the beauty of them. 

The little gift that grows in value also helps yoim 
country grow. For Savings Bonds represent a big 
stake in America’s future — and in the hope for a 
world that’s truly free. 

Bonds come in many convenient sizes, starting out 
at $18.76. If you’ve been stumped by gift dedsions 
for birthdays, Bar Mitzvahs, Christmas or christen- 
ings, your troubles are over. Give the one to grow on. 
And on. And on. 



Buy i Bonds for growth — H Bonds for curronf irteomo 

Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 

STAR-SPANGLED SAVINGS PLAN 
FOR ALL AMERICANS | 




A Khrushchev letter brought 
something close to despair 
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7:30 Fridsy evening Scali passed 
this word along. They met this 
lime in the coffee shop of the Stui- 
. ler Hilton. Fomin, after a brief 
attempt to introduce the idea of 
j U.N. inspection of Florida os well 
' as Cuba, rose and, in his haste to 
j get the word back, tossed dow n a 
I check aiuT?^ 

! off 

“^f wo hours" later a long letter 
^Hfrom KhrushcKen)egan to come 
7 in to the President by cable. The 
^ .Soviet leader started by Insisting 
^ llhat the weapons shipments '^ere 

their 

^ Y was defen sive. Then he declared his 
V \p^Sund longing for peace; let us. 
^ lie said with evident emotion, not 
^ .permit this situation to get out of 
^ ^hand. If the U.S. would give as- 
tsurances that it would not invade 
> jcuba and would recall its fleet 
% I from the blockade, this would im- 
mediately chanf^ everything. Then 
j the oceeisityfor rSoviet presence 
^ I ia.C’Uba would- disappear. Tlte cri- 
J sis. Khrushchev said, was Nke a 

^ rope, jwiih.JLjt;hflL •? muJilTif*. 
^ the niprecach side pulled, the more 
1 the knot would tighten, until final- 
^ I ly it^ could be Kvered only oy a 
^ ^ sword. BttLif.eacb .side sltjckCAed 
^ ;thc cppeghf. kopt jicMldbc untied. 



nonaggression pledge to Turkey if 
the U.S. would remove its missiles 
from Turkey and offer a nonag- 
gression pledge to Cuba. Kennedv 
regarded the idea as unacceptable, 
and the swap was rejected, 
t ThgrL.gMnf' , w, nn1.-thaL.il.. U-2 
ploftTwasjijjssingiiYC^C^Mba. pre- 
sUmSB^JS^t down. Did this sig- 
ntfytbai the confrontation was en- 
l^tering iu military phase? Should 
the U.S. now retaliate by knock- 
ing out a SAM site? And. if it be- 
]gan military counteraction, could 
jit stop short of an invasion? The 
jPresident declined to be stampeded. 
jAgoin he insisted that the Russians 
Ibe given time to consider what they 
'were doing before oction and coun- 
■ teraction became irreversible. 

I here remained the two Khru- 
shchev letters, and the Executive 
Committee turned to them with 
; bafflement and something clo« to 
•TlK^rrit was noted that Defense 
jMTiilSicr Malinovsky had men- 
{tioned Cuba and Turkey together 
I as cttfl)uaaTucsday, Ocii^. and 
I that Rtd Star, the army paper, had 
I coupled them again on Friday. 
Occ 26. Could the military have 
^laken charge in Moscow? Rusk 
called in Scali and asked him to 
find out anything he could from 
his Soviet contact. Scali. fearful 
that be had been used to deceive 
his owm country, upbraided Fo- 
xuxusing him of a double- 
The Russian said miserably 



to avoid nuclear war ano gave me j that there must have been a cable 
impression of having been written I delay, that the embassy was wait- 
gn deep emotion, why not, with die : Ing word from Khrushchev at any 
{world on the brink of nuclear holo- ' moment. Scali brought this report 
^ * - . - • immediately to the President and 

the Executive Committee at the 
White House (where Pierre Salin- 
ger nearly had heart failure when, 



jcausi? In general, it displayed on 
lenjnreiy ^rational .undtfStanding.of 
Ithe impfrcayons of t^ .crisis. To- 
gether with the Scali proposal, it 
bromised light at the end of the 
ttvv. And in New York on Friday 
jwc heard that Zoria had advanced 
Ihe same proposal to U Thant. The 
Tresideni probably had his first 
good night’s sleep for 10 days; 
tainly the rest of us did. 

But when the Executive Com- 
» mittee assembled on Saturday 
morning. Oct. 27. prospects had 
suddenly darkened-JQiaJMojseow 
i radio beg;|0 to broadcast a new 
i Khrushchev letter containing, to 
evciyohc’s constetnation, an cn- 
' tirely* differcot proposition from 
f the one transmitted through Scali 



in the midst of the rigorous securi- 
ty precautions of the week, he sud- 
denly saw the ABC reporter sit- 
ting at the door of the Presidem’s 
inner office). 

cer- \ Meanwhile, aTiew crisis: knbih- 
l er U-2. on a routine, a?r sampling 
Com- 1 mission from Alaska to the North 
1 Pole, had gone off course and was 
> over the Soviet Union: it had al- 
’ ready attracted the attention of 
:Soviel fighters and was radioing 
^Alaska for help. Would the Rus- 
' sians view this as a final reconnais- 
isance in preparation for nuclear 
’jittack? What If they decided to 



inC UIJC UOJI9UmU>M r— — ^ 

and embodied in Khrushchev’s let- f strike first? Roger Hilsman took 

I ler of the night before: that the . the frightening news to the Presi- 
I Soviet Union would remove its 1 denu There was a moment of abso- 
« missiles from Cuba and offer a I lute grimness. Then Kennedy, with 
.,-r ^coNTiNum 

g,;r PfC 

‘ i Sit'Wj Tilf? iT/f^ 
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Ymi'li find Mir tioiieycsnit) amngtfntnt of sir 
colls cushior ttun cttn tfio softist fosm rubbor 
It trspt sir mitesd of squotrini it out » your feet 
foil Mho tbcy'ie flostini. We‘«c siso built in cstri 
support with I itMl arch ihsni Owns of hand- 
some stylti; all sirt^ From $20 la A toft touch 

tor the smootliest rlidt your tMl have ever taken. 

I mMmummMm 

^ COMFOfOT OUARANTCB 
^ TRY OUR SHOE FOR 10 DAYS. ^ 
IF rrs NOT THE MOST COM- 2=? 
PORTABLE SHOE YOU'VE ^ 
EVER WORN. aOAT LN AND g? 
GET YOUR MONEY BACK 
(What happeru to the shoes that 
are returned? Nobody has yet) 

^Air/il/i r Cushion E 




At nnm tiorma^of wrif 
. MIUWAUKXE 
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>1 message shot inscrutably into the night 
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ja brier laugh, said, **There is ai- 
rways some so-and-so who doesn’t 
•get the word.” 

Later Saturday afternoon the 
[xecutive Committee met again. 
Robert Kennedy now came up 
lirith a thought of breathtaking 
lumplictty and ingenuity; why not 
(gnore the second Khrushchev 
message and reply to the first? For- 
get Saturday and concentrate on 
Friday? This sugg^^ was prob- 
ably more^ jfl^nt tBah Mii/dne 
coufd' have* fttowTu ‘ Fomhe k>- 
called S^'nd letter may wdl have 
been, in facL the first letter. Its 
stitutioiu^tyje. suggest^ that it 
ws wripflijn ^ the 
and*~it read as tfie^imn wJufle fol - 
low-on of Khrushchev’s l huniday 
reply to TJ Thant. It was very Tike- 
ly drafted in Moscow on Thursday 
^nd Friday for Saturday morning 
lelease in New York. The so-called 
**fir$t letter,” which reflected the 
thovement of events far beyond the 
LI Thant proposal and which was 
clearly written by Khrushchev hhn- 
seif, may well have been composed 
late Friday night (Moscow time) 
and transmitted immediately to 
Kennedy while the ’’second” letter 
was in the bureaucratic pipeline. 

; At any rate, on Saturday^ OcL 
g7. )C ennedv wrote Khrushchev, 
^*I have read your letter of Oct 



26th with great care and welcomed 
the statement of your desire to seek 
!a prompt solution.” As soon as 
'work stopped on the missile bases 
and the offensive weapons were 
rendered inoperable under U.N. 
supervision, Kennedy continued, 
he would be ready to negotiate a 
‘settlement along the lines Khru- 
shchev had proposed. The message 
shot inscrutably into the night. 
Robert .Kennedy carried a eopy to , 
the ^Sovjpj^aunhassador. saying ) 
grimly that, unless we received j 
asiunu£ie^ta.24 the U.S. ! 
would ulu BOioa by Tuesday. I 

Saturday night was almost the 
blackest of alL 



Ounday. Oct. 28, was a shining 
autumn day. At 9 in the morning 
Khrushchev’s answer started to 
come in. By the fifth sentence it 
. . was clear that he had ihrowiuAius 
S Itand. It was all over, and just 
j ^ barely in time. 

If word had not come that Sun- 
day, if work had continued on the 
bases. thitlKSjA'ouiiJ hayeJuMino 
r eal choic e j ^tlo take some action 



against Cul» the next week. No 
one rould discern what lay darkly 
beyond an air strike or invasion, 
what measures and countermeas- 
ures, actions and reactions might 
have driven the hapless world to 
the ghastly consummation. The 
I President saw more penetratingly 
‘ I into the mists and terrors of the f u- 
J ture than anyone else. A few weeks 

i later he said. ”lf we hadinvaded 
Cuba ... I am sure the Soviets 
^ would have acted. They would 
^ have to, just as we would have to. 
1 1 thitllrthere are certain compul- 
Isioi^on^jiy major power.” The 
‘coiSiuUsipRSopened up theappall- 
5ng worltf of inexorability. The 
trick was to cut the chain in time. 

When Kennedy received Khru- 
shchev’s reply that golden Octo- 
ber morning, he showed profound 
relief. Later he said, “Tiis^, Uje 
nighU4o-:go. Tike 

UbttihagL . l4 B oaUb’’ 



Ho, 



flomewani bound with shroud^ 
ed objtcts believed to be missile 
leuneherso a Soviet merchant ship 
sailed from Havana on Ho*. 9. 
1962 — the same day Khrushchev 
appeared in Moscow, shaken. 
Some Russian military men op- 
posed his decision but Aleksei Ko- 
sygin. now premier, supported it. 
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KENHEOrS LEGACY TO AMERICA 

His vision of the futurs: rewards for sohlsvsmsnt In the arts, a 
land "respected not only for Its strength but for Its oivllizatlon" 
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